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MRS. SARAH E. RAYMOND FITZWILLIAM. 

By Chakles L. Capen. 

Sarah E. Raymond Fitzwilliam, the daughter of Jonathan 
and Catherine (Holt) Eaymond, was bom in that part of 
LaSalle County, Illinois, that is now in Kendall County, in 
October, 1842, and died at her residence in Chicago, January 
31, 1918. 

Her first year of school was passed in a little log house, 
on Sundays used as a church; from this she went to Lisbon, 
where was gathered a distinguished corps of teachers. Her 
father afterwards was elected sheriff, and the family moved 
to Oswego, the then county seat, where she entered the high 
school. At sixteen, she taught. In 1862, she entered the State 
Normal University, graduating in 1866. She then again 
began teaching in the Fowler Institute, founded by a brother 
of Bishop Fowler. There she remained until her removal 
to Bloomington in 1868, first teaching in the public schools. 
After five years there, in the different grades, the last of 
which as principal of the high school, she was appointed city 
superintendent which position she retained until August 1892, 
when she resigned and moved to Boston. She was one of the 
few women in the country up to that time who had occupied 
such a position. Altogether she gave twenty-four years of 
uninterrupted and satisfactory work to the schools of Bloom- 
ington, lifting them to a higher plane. Her labors were not 
confiiied to them. The Benevolent Society and the Industrial 
School for Girls were organized at her call, and their suc- 
cess, in great part, due to her efforts. She was twice elected 
president of the Woman's Educational Society of the Wes- 
leyan University, for one year acting president of the Central 
Illinois State Teachers' Association, president of the Normal 
Alumni Association for one year, secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association for two years, and had promi- 
nent connection with several other important organizations. 

The Public Library Building was built under her presi- 
dency ; and more than to any other the credit of its erection 
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is due. She was active in the Methodist Church and Sunday 
School. She removed to Boston to engage more broadly in 
literary and wider charitable work. In that city she became 
a member of several societies ; she was a national and inter- 
national delegate to the Congress of Charities at the Worlds^ 
Fair in 1903. 

She was married June 23, 1896, to Captain Frank J. 
Fitzwilliam of Chicago and thereafter resided in that city. 
He died three years later. Her home was the center for 
some of the most influential clubs and organizations of that 
city that aimed at high endeavor. She was active in the 
D. A. E. Society of Bloomington and afterwards became 
regent of the Chicago chapter. One of her last works was, 
as executrix of the Georgiana Trotter estate, the construction 
of the public fountain, designed by Lorado Taft. She was 
buried in Chicago. 

The above is but a brief synopsis of her achievements. 
Untiring, self-denying, able and tactful, she gained a national 
reputation, the memory of service, and the enduring grati- 
tude of her contemporaries and of future generations. More 
than of most others it may be said her good and useful works 
do follow her ; she spent her life for others, and the State is 
better for her having lived in it. She well deserves perma- 
nent recognition in our annals. 



